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A classification and the statistics of the commercial and industrial 
schools of the United States are given, and the present tendencies in the 
movement toward a more efficient system of industrial education are 
indicated (chaps, ix-xviii). Our schools are much less fundamental 
in the nature of the training subjects than are those of Germany, although 
they seem to provide a very efficient readiness for taking up the actual 
work of business. This is especially true of commercial schools. Ger- 
many has developed nothing of a private nature educationally which 
in the volume of its business compares with our correspondence schools. 
The author notes that scarcely anything about American education 
astounds the German so much as the account of the growth of such 
correspondence schools as that at Scranton. Indeed, the facts astound 
an American, and, as the author points out, indicate great shortcomings 
in our public-school system. It is surprising how extensively such 
schools of America have developed a student clientele in Europe and 
Australasia. 

Chaps, xx and xxi deal with the economic importance of commercial 
and industrial education, and with the effect of such training on the 
morals and habits of individuals. After discussing the various explana- 
tions given to account for Germany's industrial greatness, the author 
says: "one comes to the conclusion that it was not this thing nor that, 
nor any one of a dozen things, but that the combined influences of racial 
temperament — such as economy, hard work, integrity, etc. — an har- 
monious sentiment and action on the part of the Government, manu- 
facturers, and labor organizations, have played a great r61e in making 
Germany industrially great. The schools are the cause and also the 
result of these same influences" (p. 357). 

Professor Roman has succeeded in portraying in a most interesting 
and fruitful manner the significant elements in the educational systems 
of Germany and the United States relative to the topics treated. The 
volume is useful for either a reference work or a text. 

John M. Gillette 
University op North Dakota 



Affirmations. By Havelock Ellis. Boston and New York: 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1915. 2d ed., with a new Preface. 
8vo. Pp. xii+252. $1.75. 
More than once it has occurred to me to reflect whether anyone is 

doing quite so much for the study of sociology at the present moment as 
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Havelock Ellis. The six volumes of his Studies in the Psychology of Sex 
have done more than anything else to lift the taboo from the study of 
sexual questions and to put the reproductive field among the regions 
within which we seek to establish a rational control. 

The present charming volume deals with Nietzsche, Casanova, Zola, 
Huysmans, St. Francis, and others, and its interest for the sociologist 
lies in the recognition that "there is a literature which is not all art — 
the literature of life. Literature differs from design or music by being 
closer to life, by being fundamentally not an art at all, but merely the 
development of ordinary speech, only rising at intervals into the region 
of art. It is so close to life that largely it comes before us much as the 
actual facts of life come before us. So that while we were best silent 
about the literature of art, sanctified by time and the reverence of many 
men, we cannot question too keenly the literature of life. In this book 
I deal with questions of life as they are expressed in literature. Through- 
out I am discussing morality as revealed or disguised by literature." 

W. I. Thomas 
University of Chicago 



Outlines of Sociology. By Frank W. Blackmar, Ph.D., and John 
Lewis Gillin, Ph.D. New York: Macmillan, 1915. Pp. 
viii+586. $2.00. 

This new (revised) textbook in sociology is probably more sympto- 
matic of the newer synthetic tendencies of the science than any other, 
a fact which is exhibited in its defects as well as in its virtues. As an 
attempt to take the best from the leading sociological and anthropo- 
logical writers and to form this material into an organized presentation 
of the chief facts regarding the evolution and organization of society it is 
to be commended, though this task has not been performed with any- 
thing like finality. In fact, its chief weakness is the imperfect and some- 
times poorly proportioned way in which its data have been organized. 

Three introductory chapters on classifications and relations are 
founded largely upon Giddings and Ross. Indeed, the influence of 
these two sociologists seems to be well marked in the book as a whole. 
Thirteen chapters on social evolution deal primarily with the develop- 
ment of typical social institutions and controls. While these chapters 
are decidedly uneven in value, they provide good material for class study 
and discussion. Parts III, IV, and V are concerned with different aspects 
of the problem of social control. Part III analyzes briefly — largely 



